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The English nTethods teacher's responsibility is not 
to advocate any one approach to teaching, but to^fencourage each 
student teacher to exauine various instructional se^hods in teras of 
his or her particular viewpoint V Because of broader exi)erience, the 
nethods teacher can acquaint prospective teachers nith cotdi<icns and 
.situations which happen in the classroos, testing the iiplicaticns of 
,Ca particular conceptual view of English. The result should be a 
deeper understanding of and a greater coaaitBent to the need for 
alternative conceptual views of ^he sub ject matter . Methods teachers 
should be .encouraging prospective teachers to build their own concept 
pf what is worth teaching and what is worth learning for the 
students*. Once the iaplicatiohs of an idea are exaained, it is again 
the methods teacher's responsibility to help student teachers 
translate answers into workable a^terials and strategils* The a^thods 
class could also be used as a place where student teachers try their 
ideas out on their peers first. (RB) 
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' - NATIO^ALIHITITUIEOF . \ PCRMlSSON TO Rt*»«OgOC€ THiS Cpf>V- V 

^ ' ' ^'H.S D0CU^^E\T^AT8tEN ^,EP«o ' - f^GHttO MATERIAL H« BEEN BY 

* OUCED EXACTLY AS RECeiVED F«0/^A Ti:kWtr t Wa llr Ar« 

The person or OROANIZATtON OftlQlN M X^. JV ^ 

ATiNOttPO^NTSOe VlE^WOf* OPINIONS . ■ * 

\ . DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRE ^ ■ 

\ • ^ ^l,y^Orf (CtAL NAT(ONAL.tNSTlTUTE Of , TO ERjC AND ORGANIZATIONS OPERATING 

\ EDUCATION POSITION OR POLICY / LWOER AGREEMENTS W»TK^ THE N ATIONAL IN- ' 

■ * ' - ^ STITUTE Of EIX>CAT>ON FURTHER REPRO; 

; SENO THIA4 OUT URKAMING ANO SCRhJAMING • "^^^ 

Jerry L.- Walker 

Two.weeks aKO I requested Of a Kroup of prospective 
teachers who were to begin their student teaching last ' - 
a week that .fhey write a paragranl;) for me'^answering the * ' * 

^ ; duestion, ••Hovv ideal is tia should a beginning teacher b«?''^i , ! , 1 

"nving worked with them al i senf^ster, 1 had watcfie^a«\heir " 
anxieties grow as the tin,e of reckoning approached, and I 
^ had tried aa best I could to give them realistic answers 
to the growing number of questions they asked about wh^,t 
to do if a student refuses to do what you.'ve told him to, 
What to do if the students ask questions vou can» t answei-, ^ 
and. what.to do when you see that the 1 esson you ' ve planned , 
so carefully is dying , a terrible death. I was .curious to 
see Uow much of their initial idealism had survived. the " 

descriptions, prescriptions, and war stories I delivered' 
, mvaelf of in answer to their (iuestion9, fb n^ake >the exercise 
psuedo-scientific, I asl^ tl^i^'ij^Hi. sign their games' / 
to their paragraphs. Here are nix cf them: \ 

A new teacher shoulct have some basic ideals ' 
he hopes to realize. There is much wrong in our > 
educational system, and only if we wa^ttb change * 
it, will change even, come about. However an ideal- 

^ iot h/.IJT" 3^^^ ^^''^ thick-skinned, and 

'9 SlL ly ^n?!"^^"^ ?r Change will comb very - 

• - L ideaUstic/ person runs the . 

. . •^^s'^ <>f,^ecoming discouraged and nossiblv losing ' 

d . i^!?! ? but let's try to keep them in perspective. 

^ ' ' 5^^^ chance to he dlscourwa 

^ - that our ideals Will not be easily reaH;?od: SoS't 

>• discouragement- make us lose our ideals? V 

^ — — : - ■ ■ ■ . 

UnJJLl;;*!*!!^*?,^? »'jP''«s«o^ of secondary Educatiouvat the 
University of Illinois, ,Urbana, Illinois, R1801. -^^-^^^ 



i Be* idealistic enouKh *to bestow trU&lt^- 
because you fipd in the world ,that wliich you jf 
look for » yet tnn tune" enough not -to be shacked 
by betrayal. Idealistic enoueh to be enthusi- ' - 
astic and wj^nt to set the world bn fire ^ yet' ^ 
sensitive ejioupch to recognize the type of wood 
you are ligirfcanp;. Be idealistic in wanting; 
change and working >or it, but not so idealistic 
that when it Jloesn' t xomcf tomorrow you are '^.^ 
crushed/ Your ideal is a goal^ steadfastly 
woWc for it, and keep your* hign iaeals because 
you can rise no farther thdn you reach. 



How^ideal ist ic should a beginning teacher 
be?^How should I kn^w? I don' t have too many 
facts to^bas^ a decision on. I guess my immedi- 
ate reaction is that a besrit^nlnp teacher should 
be as idealistic as possible and still be able 
to survive in the educational .system that e^iista , 
now. I think ideally jpeople who ar,e cbThg to be • 
teachecau should be exposed to the system earlier' 
and then come bnck to the campus and discuss how 
.to survive and bow to Improve the systemi" -It i 
would probably be a ^good \dea^. to. repeat this , 
process several times,, . At the end ojr this train- / 
irig pro'frram teachers could be. sent oyt idealistic"^ 
but also prepared to ibe more effective revolution- 
aries in the battle for scrtool reform. * 

I firmly believe that our «ch6ol system must ^ ' 
be changed. I think. that one of the reasons it 
has been taking so long to achieve change is that 
people tend to give up on ideology very quickly. 
It seems to me that many tegchcfs are too insecure 
(i.e., they think they will lose their jobs) and/or 
too lazy to k<?ep trying to change things. Once a 
teacher is settled into a certain pattern of teach lng| 
it is much e/^sier to maintain that pattern than to 
change. Therefore, I .think thatXalf teaphers, 
especially new ones who ^haven' t established a pattern 
of teaching, should bo very ideal i^stic. Obviously " 
a teacher must present information \ln sorto kind of 
logical-^rder or stiidents'^^vi^ll lear^< nothing. But 
a teacher should trv to keep learnirte about changes 
in education at air times and incorporate changes 
into his-way of teaching. 



A 



I don*t see that there is anything; wrong with . : 

student teachers holnn" completely ideaVtsticv* From . I. ' ; 
what I hear, things are only golne to pet worse. 
But V if I' dlldw mys,elf to helijeve that , \there doesn' t ' 
seeift^ to be much point in even starting to teach. I 
really do believe that things are only a^ good as you vrtake them 



^i-f you walk into a olass e(?cpe6tinp disaster, I ' '* 

think the stiiaents co"h^senso tliat. People like 
to hdnr themselves prjiised.. Your s.tudents really 
are some of the best* the wittiest^ tho .bri^ghtes't ♦ 
1 irttend to tell them that, and I think thev will ► 
live up to it. - . ' 4 

I ttiink that a beginhins; teacher should be ' • v 
the most idealistic humniv being that over pv-il-ked * 
this earth, ^ Idealism moans that boor she has 
fresh ideas and is brimming with enthyslasV.. TKe ■ 
idealist wants t<X KO out into tcachlftR And Inspire 
V kids to learn. The problem the teacher vstt\u,en^t i 

^ OP ^beftinninc:) faces is that the real- worlt/.just 

. doosn' t function for idealists. The beRlrjninfr ' 
teacher f?ets into the g^-stem and pcfets baddcred^ 
until he conforms to the mold of PHrndition'al- 
ist teaching," the" idealistic teacher eventually 
allows the system to sway liim because . of ecpnotnlc . :* 
reasons, or he quits and educatlbn suffers amother 
casualty, - r 

Those ar^ six of the twenty-one reisponsesi I received- 
from my students, and'all of the^ others were essentiallyv 
the same. All of the students expressed'^ kind of commit- 
ment to, idealism. All bolievedthat following their ideals 
would make them ^\)etter teachers and iead to eventual-improve- 
ments in the* system. All believed that improvements were 
heeded, and al3 accepted some responsibility for bringing 

. .. o ^ . * ■ ' , " ^ " - ^ \ 

them. about* But throughout^ al 1 the r&sponses was an under- 
' lying acceptance of the belief that in the confrontation 
with reality their ideals would lose out, their behavior 
4would conform to survival tactics, and theiKmethodology • 
would be/determlned. by its ease-of-operai'loA '^actor, The.^i 
system is so powerful , they seem to feel , that the.^ must 
cither conform to it op get out of it, thereby adding their 
names to the long list of educational casualties. And the ' 
. terrible,- thing , it seems to me, is that so long as they 



accept that a? a possibility, it will cont^inuQ to Jje th^ 
reality*- , 

:• How can We convince thei^ *that tnev, don'' t have to be- \ * 

come eauca'tlonal casualties? 0^ how can vJe convince them 

, V . . •> • ■ & • ■ . ■ ■ ' ' 

that what irlght have b'eon fnieiin 'the past need not Ije true,. 

today and tomorrow? How can we Rive th^m the fervor and 

*f " ■ . '- ■ \ ■■■■■ \, * -■ - — ' * - ^ ^ ' 

the, zeal 'that wi lU be 'needed: to sustain them in the OapeV 

, ^ - f , ' ^ • ^ ^ ; s . 

of f^pp;^rently oveV^elming: resistahce? WhaJ; cah we say- or' 

show' io ttiemi do to then^ or give to thom^ that will encourage. 

V :^ ^ \ ^ ' ■ ' ' V N • 

the beginning t'ehchers ^we send out to prevail and, not just 

•* » .* 

endure? How can we nourish those who want to prevail? * ' 



What do? wev their t.eachers, have to. do bv way of example 

■ •"• / • ; ■ - ' - - ; • ^ , 

to give tholft fa^'ith that tyie^Jb^iti^le with conformity is 

\H \ * - . >^ : ^ . ;v. * • 

worth fighting 'ftnd tliat It can be won? 

/.\ ' ■ * ''■''-^ . ' ■, . , ■/ - '/ 

I/wapt no more teabhinR; .casualties i on' either side of * * 

* ' y ... ■ 

the' desk, I want teachers who dream not only in deep sleep^^J- 
but also in full consciousness, I want teachers who scfemtr^v 
with indignation when they ar^ told that something exciting 
they waat ^to do caix! t, be. dono because of this or^hat 
systemic restriction, I want teachers who by sheer dint 
of their imaginations can soar with their . students far above 
today's contaminated educational clouds and breathe thc5 / 
new^ fresh air of awe and wonder* I want teachers who 
know that the only real real ity is. what • s inside each and 
every one of us ancr who know that that reality is constantly 
changing,^ I want teachersSvho see that change is the 
natural order of thlnfijs and that the only alternative is 
death. And I want teachers who are alivel 



I recently ^ound a whore school ful 6f alive^ exciting^ 
idealistic teachers 4n QuincyV I\Tino\9; and they werejvVt 

that way because ofv anything that had fiappened to th^ew 

" ■* - * ' ^ . . ' ^ . - '• I 

in' their teacher education programsi , but because the Quincy 

administrators had found a wav to release the hidden potenticjl 

. ■ ■ ' / . ■ ^ ^ ^ . : - ■ . ' ' 

for credtive enterprise which they felt every teachfer had./ 

•Getting teachers to^ release and use that potential' was, 

., • ■ > . 

accordinfi to the .people I talked to, the most difficult 

part t)f Quinay*s' experiment with alternative modes of • 

education « ( ^ ; * , / 

. ' • 

The experiment began with the ^assumptions that individual 
teachers and students are different and that those differences 
should be cherished and capltaViVcd on. It wqs felt that\ 

' ■ . ■ ■ ' ^ : • ■ ■ \ 

both teaching and learning could be maximized by providing 
alternatives th^t reflected individual preferences* Td that 
end, teachers were aslce'd how they saw themselves as teachers 
and what they would^prefer to teach. ^ According to th^ir 
intial responses, the teadhers fell into four groups $ /but 
after talking tp eachother in thQse groups, they found th^t 
significant differences /existed ^^ithin each of the four • 
groups. Whi^n all: of those differences had finally been 
id'^ntified and^ discussed, eaoh teacher agreed to become a 
member of one of seven alternative educational schools: 
traditional, flexible, Individual studV, fine arts, career, 
work study, or special educ(\tion. Having identified the 
kind of school ^they would prefer to teach in, the teachers 
were told, '*Okay, now build those* schools. And they did. 



, ■ - 6 " . ■■• - .... 

* , • * 

They^ determined whnt would bo taUTtlit in each of, those^ seven 

schools, how it would be tauoiht, and why it would be taught, 

,' \ ^ . - ' :* 

Today those seven alternative schools are operational under 

\one roof, and each student is»Cree to choose the one that , , 

he fjeels best fits his lenrnink stvle nnd cducntlonal Roa.lv 

The QuinCy 6xperini6nt' is. called, 'appropriately enough, . . 

Education by Choice, and it works not.\just because it provides 

learninc; by choice, but because it provides teaching by choice# 

' \K ' ^ ^ \ . ^ • ' ^ * I' ^ ' 

When questioned about the impl lcatiohs of * fcducatiorv by 
Choice for teacher education, the administratonsM'^^e 9uick 
to point out the need for us' to send them teachers who knew 
who they wer^;, how they wanted to teach ^ and how toV implement * 
their ideas. They didn't know or c«re, .r^ehlly, how we couldi 
produce bQginnin^! teachers 1 ike'' that , /but they, wore certain 
tHot w6 should find ways to' do^it. Thfev^didn't \v1ai)t to have 
to take on the formal education of tpachers as wieVl fls 
Students/ The former, they felt, wais cleartv the responsi- 
bllity of teacher ^education. institutions. 

y Now 1 know and you knoW thHt every school is not Quincy * 
and that many schools don't provide either, toAchers ,oi> 3tudents 
with siffnificarit choices .ta' make* But how many ^of, the begin- 
ning teachers' we send out are prepared ;to m^ke a choice even • 
if they were given the opportunity to? How many ot them have 
ha^J^to answer the questions of who they arc, what they^bel iave , 
and what'those thins^s mean for them as teachers? How many 
beginning teachers have had the opportunity to explore those 
questions in alternative teaching pontexts? How many .have ' 



been asked what they think the content of the English . 
curriculum ought to^ he or how It should be or^aniased and 
tauKht? ; How^ifnany of them have ever been n^k^^d to do anything 
but' compljv with the though ts.i feelings^ ideas^ and demanJls 

of others? No^ every school tfe not Quincy^ and it's no 

f r \ - , ■ ' >' 

wonder, for we hiven't produced beginningr teachers^ who 

demanded that thdy be. Rather / most of the teachers we have 

produced have gone 'out to th^ schools expecting to bev, told 

' , , " , • , 

wh^t to teach 'and how to teach Just as they were' told what ' 

to'd6 throughout theii^ whole school experience* 

If, it is true— and I thiiik it is— that beginning teachers 

tend to teach aa^they have l^epn taught, thos^ of us in teachei^ 

education who teach, methods courses and who are usually the 

last teaching models prospective teachers have before 'bei'i|g 

sent out as teacher^ have a special responsibll Itv of being 

not just gdod, but igreat teache^s. And if it is true— -and ^ 

I think it is-*rthat Student, teaching is th^ (host highly 

valued portion of their preparation ^proglrams by oun stuaent8\ 

then that experience must be structured so that it* contributes 

its shar^/in the pr'oduction df not just good, but j3i;reat . 

teachers, .Those j;wo segments of a teafchoHs preparation are 

the ones vou and I are most apt to have control over, and 

it is throijgh ,that control that^ we can liave great impact;/ 

on. educational reform* If we Want the teachers we prodiite 

to chaijge the schools, we, ourselves, must change* 

Lr*t Mfte address myself first to how I think we and our 

methods classes Snust change. To begin with, me must stop 



trying to Indoc trin.ate our atiiUents with our* i'deas about 
what English ought to be 6r how.it ought to bd'twught. 
The Oat^t mouth vi^w of wHat English teaching should he, for 
instance, is all right for some teache.ra in soiue piaces 

■ ■ . . . ■ ' ■ * : 

worKing with some kids; and that's how it ought to t)e - 
dealt' with ---e 8 ju it one of the alternative ways of con- 
celvinp of our aub.iect matter,. II and other'' viev.ir should 
be. analyzed for what thev imply ^epfaruin^f the tQacher*« 

roJ e, the selection and prfcaniznt lOi}, oT contont ^ the 

' ■ - . ■ 

student ' s role, in the classroop', ' nhd the ovfilr.nt 3 ( n of 

teaching and learning. The method $' teacher's job is riot' 

to advocate ariv. one approach Ho tenchin* Kngli^{i» but to 

ask, "If you accept this view of what" F.rigl ish is. al 1 about, 

twhat does it mean ftr you as an EnRllsh teacher?" Because 

of his wider experience I tlte methods teacher pan acquaint 

h\s prospective teachers with conditions and situations ' 

they hadn't imagined as a way of. further testing;' Ae implicft 

tions of d particul^ar conceptual view of English. The 

. ^ of>; 
result should, be a deeper understarjdihK/^and a greater 

■ . ^ ■ ' ' \ ' 

connrpitmeht to the need' for alternative conqeptuf^l views 

of puf sjubje'ct matted* * 

Along the. same line, the conceptual views of English 

that^are considered shouJ dn't be onlV those that ha v^ boon 

or are currently beln^ advocated in professipnaT writings 

and fliscusstons* Instead^ we should be encouraginji our 

prospective teachers to build their own conce^pts by asking 

such questions as these: What have you learned^ In yoUr 



Efiglish classes that ^ou^^believe is worth teaching to 
o.thers? Is what you We identified worth 'learning^by all 
students? Can it bo learned by studfents at 'any dpe? Is * 

' thbre some concept or some act of concejits. that you \ - 
believe gives unity to the Ertiplish curriculum? WJv^t are- 

(the basic understandings^ if any ^ that rtnvone i^tutiving 
En^rllsh should have? Once those ouest ions are asked : 

and, answer^^d-f-if^ only tentatively-rthe methods teacher' s 

, •» ' * , ■ ■ ■ ■ # - , , ' ' ' 

job is ag:ain to lead the students ihto a considerati6n 

of implications and to help them translate their answers 

into >irorkable teachinp: materials and stratfegies; some of ' , 

which *could be tried out, on the peer group* Again, the , 

result should be" a considi^re^d commitment to an idea which 

. ■ ■ " ^ / ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' f 

would not easild^ be /given up when l^hallenged, for it would 

be see.n, as MV idea which makes sense to ME at this »time/ 

just as YOU have an alternative idea whicVi makes sense 

t\> YOU at this time and though ouf ideas are different, 

we can co-exist* ' ' \ • ; 

• Encouraccinpr the development of alternative view:^ oi 

. . < .■ ' ^ , . ^ ; ^ y ; ■ ■ :-■ ' . ■ : 

content ar^d methodology is a sure way of keeping us alive" 

, * * , stop A 

and grQwingi and to that end Ve must/ the kind of simplisjtic 

- . ■ ■ . . ' . ' • .. . . ' . . , 1 

preachings; oho hears all too often in methods classes* v 
"Vdu must plan- every lesson, very carefully* "You should 
never t,each sentence diaf?ramming* ** ••The way to IH* 11 is . 
paved with SILAS WAf<Nt;u;'' "Lefctures are dead! v w(^f»tos of ^ 
time." "Don't rod-pencil ull the errors In a stttdent ' s 



\ 



composition.** ^Always prepare your students for « reading. 



nssi^nment," Teaching is tod cowpVex a business to be 

reduced to J>>b5jplutes. Whether or not « teacher ddes any \ 

or ^iir^f^ those thin/rs sorne of the time or oi l of the time ' 
— ' ' ^ who1n anjl , ^ 

depends upon mainly/whot Jie is trying to t^ach. Prospective 

. teocher's should leorn that the concept of appropriate usage 
applies to teaching; as we|1 as''to languaKe. How. can we • 
or the pi^ospective teacher ever say what would constitute \ 
appropriate'Tmethods or materials without a particglar student 
and a par ticulinr^ purpose in mind? We canVt» Of cours^. Ail " 
we have available to xrs in our methods classes are prospective 

.teachers and some ftlternative views of content and methodology 

The most we can do prescriptlvely is to deal in "if. , .then'* 

■ • I. / >■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ' \ ' * 

propositions-.' To insist/ th.^t we pan do more than that is' 
to dehy, the basic essence of^teaching. ' . " ' 

Those two elemehts--the p^rospective te/»cher and what \ 
he thinlcs is important to' tench--are' what we have available 
tq us in \qur methods ^c lass; an'ft they should be our-roaiTi 

\concerns. ^y realizing that, we can free Ourselves from ' 

V . * • . ■ ; ; ' • . ' ■' - ■ . 

^t least-part of our past prescript! vism. , Ohviouslv we 

can't tell 4he prospective teacher what he VuSt ho or ought 

: : ■ ' . ■ * ./ \ ' 

to be as a person. We can, however, help hiV discover who, 

' . - _ ^ ' ■ • V ^. - . 

he is today, how others perceive hinr, what hii^ strengths 

and weaknesses are; and how he. would like to, b4 «s a teacher. 

I ■ , ■ • " J - \ ' \ ■ ' • ■■ '■ ■ 

Alid* obvlpu^ly, we cftn't teir\ the prospect! vej tea'chpr. what : 

■ « ■. ■ ■- . . \ . ■ ^- . 1 •.\; A 

ho waftts to'teach. We can, i^owever, help him cla'rlfy his 

ideas and consider them in th^ light of wji'at our experiences 

have taught us about teachipg'.^ If there ?.8 one thing my 



ej^eriten^cs have tnuc;ht. me, tl»s that tench inr deflesr 
Absolutes. , And thou»?h I hnve wfany students in mv classes^ 
Who want^ bsolut^ p^osc^ipttons (a^nd I assume you have 
them^ too)^ I believe I must thwnrt those desires with ' ^ 
all of the diligence I ban muj^ter. To give in is^to 
prepare them to expect to be told exact ly what to do by 
sonle^other exp^ek^t' when tKey get- out Inta the schools^^ And 
if - we would have more Quincy Hijp;h Schools in the world, 
that" won! t dOt , - * 

\ In tirie area of Dractice teaching,- which I 4ujf?;pei=Lted 
/^arJier n'eode^ to be restructured iiv order to produce 
teachers with the capabiUty of ^reaminf? and scream^ngi i ^ 
let me describe* th^t comppnprit/ of , an experlmehtal pr6p;ram 
we have at the University of IlUnois since it, wore thnn 
any/other I '\te- encountered^ prepares prospective- teachers . 
to be self-directing and' .to make choices. One of the 
essential chnracteri.$tic°s -of the proRrani is t.hat itV^asts 
for a full sem'ester. During ihe first tWieo or; four weeks 
the ^Xid.ent teaclicr is free (and encourafred) to move amyng" 
{ill the dozen schools in the district, which is northwest 
Of Chi^cago, observing as 'many teacljers as he Can an,d' keeping 
& record .of those, teachers whose teachlnpr style or classroom 
operations he. particularly likes. After th<^ observation ' 
period^ it i? the student's rejspolfislbilttv to contract for 

mirti-teaching assignments with. ' . one or more of the 

■ ■ • . , ' • , '' 

teachers he observed. Mini-teaching la defined as working 

With a sm^n grpup^of students within thi& context . ' 

. ■ • .■<'■-■ 



V 



.'of the reguU^r teacher's ongoing instruction, and it lasts 
for a four-week poj^iod. The purpose, of mini-teachinjr is» 

.. of course, ^to a 1 l*ow the student teacher to have an ^asy 
entry into* th> teachinp: rolo by lej|ting him work with a 

-..sraall grdup^ in a structured Situation under 

' -a teacher whose work^ho ndmires.' ^ . 

After roini-teaching has been completed, the student 
is a 1 lowed another two to three weeks to do mbrf observing, 

*this tim(^ looking for ono or more teachers under whose 

" -' , , . ' . . ■ ' . , ■■ ■ ■ 

gui(jance he would like to undei*take his extended teaching 
assignments. Extended teaching usually lasts eight to nine 

; "Iveeks eoui vnl on t 1 6 a r eguTar "s tuden t 

teachlnjf ass ignmen t in tffat the student is' given clos© to 
the full 'iresponslbility for a riuWber of classes. The 
essential differ cnces/bo^i^ c>)<tended teaching and 

the usual student t^hching assignment are 'thatVfirst, the 
student teacher selects the teacher* or teachers under whose 
guidance he works /and, ^econd,, he if responsible for working 

; the eonliract specifying his respopsit>ilities. ^ 

Another feature of, thlS^Tpart joular program is that the 
student teachers take, their ' inethods course concurrentlv with 

^their piri\ctlce teaching* The methods class, which me<»ts - 
one ortwo afternoons per week anil is taught by teachers 
in the district is one of the weaker components of the 
program. It doesn'tNrqrk as well as intended because the 
students are so/busy observing and teaching that they r^esent 
•the time Ihey have to' spend in' the; el«(S8 and because the 



teachers t.end to be too prescriptive, that is, they don't 

* ■ ■ ■ '' '■ » ■ 

help thQ students clarify and work out wHnt they want to 

do nearly so much as they telV the students how and what 

to> tench. The student tenchers. find this inconsistent — 

wi^h the open nature of the rest or the proKrom. • 

This program is almost four years old, and even With 
its weaknesses, it does n'romarkable ,1ob of preparinR teacJ^fers 
who. know what kind of teachers they want to be and who are 
, able to make intelligent 6hoicesamone alt'ernatives. The 
procram sacrifices theory for the sake of practice in making 
d^disions and in working in a variety of teaching contexts, 
it , therefore , producer teachers who ere^v^^^^ 

coping with the realities of the teaching world. The students 
job throughout the semester is to tf>ake* their own ways'^in the 
the teacher '4 world as best they can. What remains untapped 
throughout the program are the students' dreams and their 
potential creativ'e resources that could lead to making 
their drenms their realities* 

Npw, if somehow we could combine the practice tenchinf? 

■ ^-'V ' s • ■ ■ . ■ : ■ • ^ - ■ 

,expe^rience of our experimental prorram with the kind of 
jffethbds course I've dipscribed, I believe we could produce 
beginning teachers who could turn tl)e teaching world upside 
down. .The would know /wha.i; it is like to dream their own, 
act somebody else^ s ^reamj and they . would know how to 

make their dreamt dome "true* 'And Riven the. a^slftnmdnt 1 

^ ^ , ' . ^. • " . 

described at the beginning of this.pnp^r, they might ^ay this: . 
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The boccinninp teacher should be idealistic 
enouf2:h to know what he wnnts to accomplish 
as a teacher* His ideals are his blueprint for 
tomorrow. IT yon try to take then^ away from 
himi you are trying?; to make him stand still 
and to re-live today ajcain, and accain, and 
ai^ain, ; and even tmil Iv to die out of sheer 
boredom and malaise# And you should know 
that T will not let you do that to me. I will 
not dream your dream* I will yirevail or die 
screaming. , 



/ 



